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THE MAN BEHIND THE ASHES - THE STORY OF JUHAYMAN (PARTS ONE & TWO) 


December 30, 2020November 2, 2021 
P 


By Abu ‘Abdillah al-Athari 


All praise belongs to Allah, the Lord of creation; and may He mention our prophet in the noblest assembly and pour on him 
abundant serenity. As for what follows... 


This is the story of Juhayman. Clouded in mystery, various authors have sought to shine light on the figure behind what came to 
be known as “The Siege of Makkah” (or in Arabic: hadithah al-haram al-makki, trans. The Incident/Tragedy at the Haram of 
Makkah). But this telling differs from others; it doesn’t seek to mold Juhayman as purely a leader of a fringe messianic group or a 
dumb extremist, as is the want of many. Instead, it will make the case, and as the facts will show, Juhayman was an outspoken, 
dissident, Sunni scholar opposed to the corruption of the Saudi regime, seeking to support the din of Allah and confront the 
onslaught of infringements arriving to the Arabian Peninsula around the middle of the 20th century, whose one erroneous 
judgment, in the end, proved tragic and fatal. In lieu of laying down the hammer or throwing the full weight of the book against him, 
ignoring his good and what he stood for, his life will be juxtaposed under the light of realities he faced, guided by The Law. The 
Tragedy at the Haram happened in 1979, but to understand it and the man behind the ashes, we need to roll back the time. 


BLACK GOLD 


Arabia’s solitude and integrity throughout history has been considered unique, thanks in part to its vast deserts and harsh climate, 
which posed as a barrier against outsiders. Its great simplicity, along with its people, rendered it a wonder. “Hemmed in as they 
were by lands ruled by historic dynasties,” remarked Stanely Lane-Poole, “their deserts and their valour ever kept out the invader 
and from the days of remote antiquity... hardly anything was known of this secluded people save that they existed.” But this was to 
change in the 20th century. 


An American company struck [black] gold in 1938, tapping into the first oil reserves in lands governed by the Saudi regime, 
eventually revealing the world’s largest concentration of the increasingly vital resource for the upkeep and maintenance (not to 
mention the power and control) of industrial nations. Realizing their strategic importance, Franklin D. Roosevelt declared the 
kingdom vital for the defense of the U.S., sealing the two states’ alliance aboard the USS Quincy with the aging Saudi leader 
‘Abdul-‘Aziz ibn Saud in 1945. The American oil company, now named the Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco), at the time 
under full American ownership, was crowned king of the oil. 


Aramco would become the largest oil corporation in the world and a vehicle to drive social change and economic development 
within Arabia. It would pass through stages, control over its revenues increasingly in Saudi hands. But the American empire's 
attention to the “greatest single prize in all history,’ as quoted from a member of a delegation of the Petroleum Administration for 
War, never waivered. At the same time American leaders wanted to keep the prize, and the power that went along with it, they were 
committed to keep it out of others’ hands — whether Soviet, Iran, other Arabs, et al. George H.W. Bush, many years later, succinctly 
expressed such a concern hours after Saddam invaded Kuwait: “[t]he security of Saudi Arabia is vital - basically fundamental — to 
U.S. interests and really to the interests of the Western world.” To get the oil out of the ground, however, required men — men that 
knew how. 


Soon, in the lands Westerners only knew of through scant travel writings, an influx of Americans (oil experts, engineers, workers of 
various types, et al.) began to arrive. Production began almost immediately. But World War II put a hold on most oil-producing 
activities. Near the end of the war in 1944, the U.S. opened an embassy in Juddah and American armed forces made their 
appearance to build a modern airbase at Dhahran, close to the oilfields of Hasa; the Air Force ‘leased’ the airfield for close to two 
decades. In conjunction with the oilfields and airbase arose mini-American cities, or “company towns”, where the kuffar were 
permanently housed, in opposition to the statement of the Final Prophet: “No two religions should co-exist in the Arabian 
Peninsula.” 


In the 40s and 50s, in addition to Saudis traveling abroad in Europe and America, the regime sent some of its men on scholarships 
to America and Europe for training and education — a hatch used by Western powers for introducing Western influences and for 
the transfer of natural resources and wealth away from the concerned land, from the time British ruled India and Egypt onwards. 


With the oil came much wealth. And with the reign of ‘Abdul-‘Aziz ending, the beginning of his son's, Saud, rule ushered in “poor, 
destitute, sheepherders building lofty buildings.” For the newly-crowned king alone, two dozen palaces were built. Such abnormal 
behavior didn't escape the attention of one many may not have expected. A long time loyalist, advisor, and friend of ‘Abdul-‘Aziz, 
Philby (or “Shaykh ‘Abdullah” — he accepted Islam in 1930), noted the “appalling corruption” consuming the Saudi regime, 
denouncing the Saudi princes for picking up their morals “in the gutters of the west.” Furious, Saud had him exiled to Beirut, only to 
return some years later. 


The “Eisenhower Doctrine” was also born in the reign of Saud. Putting the alliance of the two states more in public light, Saud was 
invited for an official visit to the USA, making him the champion of American interests inside the Arab world and the first Arabian 
head of state to attend in such a manner. 


1965 saw the first T.V. station in the Kingdom open in Riyadh (not counting the station opened at Dhahran a decade earlier). It 
sparked a large outcry, and demonstrations quickly turned violent leading to the death of one of Saud’s nephews, a leader of the 
demonstrators. Eventually kuffar celebrities and various levels of nudity made it on the broadcasts, spreading its tentacles to 
reach even the most sacred of places. “We were walking out of the Haram,’ Shaykh Ahmad Jibril recounts about the situation, “and 
it was Donny Osmond on their T.V.” 


A blip in obedience to the West occurred in October 1973 when Faysal, who was given the crown from Saud, imposed an oil 
embargo against countries supporting the Jews in Palestine. Oil prices soared. But the effects in hindsight were 


counterproductive and only pushed the Saudi regime more into the sphere of American dominance. It led to, according to one 
historian, the “biggest single industrial project in history.” 


“The Arab Oil Weapon” 


“The Arab Oil Weapon Comes Into Play,” exclaimed the headline of a New York Times article during the oil embargo. The embargo 
didn’t last long, ending in the March of ‘74. Yet its impact was intense. In four years, from January 1970 to January 1974, the Saudi 
selling price of oil went from $1.39 a barrel to $8.32. By the end of 1974 barrels were selling for $15. On Wall Street and in 
Washington, the convincing lesson was: such an embargo could never be tolerated again. It emboldened the corporatocracy; 
protecting oil supplies, always a top priority anyways, became an obsession. It rang loud in the heads of those holding power the 
importance of the Saudi regime to the U.S. economy, and thus, U.S. power. With so many dollars being funneled to the Saudi 
regime, as soon as the embargo ended, Washington began negotiating ways to siphon it back. The negotiations resulted in an 
organization named the United States-Saudi Arabian Joint Economic Commission (JECOR), where, instead of foreign aid loaded 
with interest and debt being used to hire American firms to build infrastructure, it relied on the money the Saudi regime was 
getting from all the oil. “It was the most far-reaching agreement of its kind ever concluded by the U.S. with a developing country,’ 
two Western scholars noted. “It had the potential to entrench the U.S. deeply in the Kingdom, fortifying the concept of mutual 
interdependence.” 


The increase of the price of oil brought with it a lot of foreign wealth, along with many more kuffar and their ways entering the 
Peninsula. The gates of consumerism were sprung open. “For about eighteen months nothing seemed to happen,” recalled a 
chemical engineer teacher at the College of Petroleum and Minerals in Dhahran. “Then, around the spring of 1975, just before the 
death of King Faisal, | drove across via Riyadh to the Red Sea coast. Suddenly everyone seemed to have money in their pockets. It 
was incredible. One moment just a few of the richer students had cars. Next moment, the university parking lot was filling.” It was 
during this era of destitute bedouins building lofty palaces that a man with a peculiar name was born that would shake them to 
their core. 


Juhayman is Born 


Born in the mid-1930s to Muhammad ibn Sayf, Juhayman of the Suqur clan from the vast ‘Utaybah tribe came to embody his 
name. ‘Express disapproval’, ‘frown upon’, are just some of the definitions the root word Juhayman is derived from, a subtle 
indictment of the society the Saudi regime was fomenting. But it is also the attitude of any Muslim to the spread of heretical 
beliefs and practices, particularly in the center of the Islamic world. How befitting a name it is for one of the most recognized 
opponents of the Westernization (referred to as ‘modernization’ at times) of the Arabian Peninsula and the actions of its rulers 
that he should carry it whenever he is mentioned. 


Besides his date of birth, most accounts pin-pointing it to 1936, and where he was born: in the heart of Najd in a recent settlement 
named Sajir in Qasim (for centuries the center of the Salafi da'wah), not much is known about the very early life of Juhayman. 
However, he spent a lot of his youth in the national guard (known also as the white army due to the informal white thobes most 
members wore), founded as the successor to the tribal army that conquered the Arabian peninsula for ‘Abdul-‘Aziz ibn Saud. 
Conflicting reports state his full stay and eventual departure. Although, as the reality of the Saudi regime became clearer to him, 
he likely became disenchanted with the Saudi state, causing him to leave. Later, he would warn against joining any state 
institution. After, or right before he left, his stint in the national guard, he moved to the Prophet's City. 


Contrary to some accounts, Juhayman never enrolled in the burgeoning Islamic University of Madinah established in 1961, though 
he did attend classes at one of its affiliates, Dar al-Hadith, an institution specializing in the study of hadith sciences. The rumors, 
therefore, of Juhayman being illiterate are unsubstantiated. Such allegations appear to be more attempts at character 
assassination and a way to dismiss him — so one doesn’t have to look at his objections seriously — than anything else. Other 
reasons include the fact he was raised in an area specifically established for learning in an area known for producing scholars. 
Various sources also state he loved to read. Moreover, as we will see, later in his life he authored multiple works plainly 
showcasing his knowledge, to the extent of grading narrations of the Prophet () to be weak or authentic, which requires extensive 
reading. 


The Wikipedia entry for Juhayman states upon arrival to Madinah he “joined the local chapter of a Salafi group called Al-Jamaa 
Al-Salafiya Al-Muhtasiba (The Salafi Group That Commands Right and Forbids Wrong)”. But this is not factual for two reasons: 
first, the group did not exist at such a time, let alone a chapter of it. Second, Juhayman was a founding member. 


JSM 


Following an incident known as “the breaking of pictures (taksir as-suwar)”, where students of knowledge took it upon themselves 
to destroy pictures and female mannequins displayed in Madinah, being arrested by police shortly after, a need arose to form an 
organized group. Thus Al-Jama‘ah as-Salafiyyah al-Muhtasibah was born — though not exactly with that name. In 1965 Juhayman 
and five others, the most prominent perhaps being Sulayman ash-Shutaywi having studied under Muhammad al-Albani, met in 
Madinah and agreed to form a group based on the Salafi da’wah, to war against the developing societal evils (munkarat) and to act 
as a counter-balance to the informal network referred to as the Sahwah, a mixture between aspects of the Najdi da’wah and the 
Muslim Brotherhood (referred to today as the Sururiyyah), that was budding on campuses in part due to the influx of refugees 


from Egypt. At least four of the founding members, Juhayman included, went to visit ‘Abdul-‘Aziz ibn Baz, who was living in 
Madinah, to seek his approval and advice. They told him their intentions and were met with acceptance. And when ibn Baz asked 
what they would call it, “Al-Jama‘ah as-Salafiyyah”, he suggested they add “al-Muhtasibah”. Thereafter, ibn Baz was the group’s 
advisor, who appointed Abu Bakr al-Jaza’iri as his deputy. So it was that JSM (Al-Jama‘ah as-Salafiyyah al-Muhtasibah) was 
launched as a public da’wah group. 


Their first headquarters was a two-story house in al-Hara ash-Sharqiyah in Madinah, referred to as the “House of the Brothers (bayt 
al-ikhwan)”. It was a place of gathering and seeking knowledge, with a large courtyard for lessons. ‘Abdul-‘Aziz ibn Baz, who 
provided most of the funds, and some other scholars living in Madinah attended regularly. In charge of the administration was a 
close friend of Juhayman named Ahmad Hasan al-Mu‘allim, a Yemeni (where many members were from, for example, Muqbil al- 
Wadiʻi) and a former student at the Islamic University of Madinah. The group based its da'wah on the works of Shaykhul-Ilslam and 
his student ibnul-Qayyim, the mainstays of the Salafi da’wah, in addition to Shaykh al-Mujaddid Muhammad ibn ‘Abdil-Wahhab and 
his disciples. It called to pure the tawhid and to follow the Messenger of Allah () sincerely; and while it rejected all forms of 
illegitimate innovations and warred against the evils that started to appear in society, in the beginning, it remained silent on the 
part of the authorities. The group didn’t have an official leader, instead, relying on a shura council made up of Juhayman and the 
other three who visited ibn Baz, plus al-Jaza’iri and a few others. 


What began as a group with a small membership, most of them being students of knowledge, very quickly expanded to Makkah, 
Riyadh, Juddah, Ta'if, Ha’il, Abha, Dammam, and Buraydah. In Makkah, they established ties with the Pakistani group Ahl al-Hadith 
through a scholar they referred back to, Badi’ud-Din as-Sindi. And with an influx of Egyptian refugees, JSM had contact with the 
Egyptian Salafi group Ansar as-Sunnah al-Muhammadiyyah (ASM), founded in 1926 by the notable researcher Muhammad Hamid 
al-Figi. ASM members would lecture at Bayt al-Ikhwan during their trips to the Prophet's City and their periodical, At-Tawhid, would 
circulate among JSM members. Perhaps the most influential figure, in one aspect at least, was a particular hadith scholar: 
Muhammad al-Albani. 


Al-Albani's Influence 


Born to an Albanian watch-maker, Muhammad al-Albani and his family left Albania for Damascus at the age of nine. As an adult he 
distinguished himself due to his outspoken repudiation of following one of the four schools of thought, preferring to be “salafi in 
fiqh”. And for this, he spent a great deal of effort in classifying narrations as authentic or defective. His reputation as 

a hadith scholar grew and he was officially invited to teach at the budding Islamic University of Madinah in 1961, around the time 
Juhayman moved to Madinah and spent time at Dar al-Hadith. This, without any doubt, had an effect on Juhayman and JSM. Al- 
Albani eventually left the University of Madinah in 1963 over his controversial stances, but when he would visit during hajj season, 
JSM would set-up sittings for him to lecture. In fact, Juhayman and al-Albani remained in close contact throughout the hajj. Muqbil 
al-Wadi'i relates when some JSM members were influenced by Jama‘ah at-Takfir (a pre-Hazimiyyah Egyptian Group that spread to 
Sudan and Yemen), al-Albani would even debate with them over the issue of takfir, saying many were convinced by his arguments. 


In what became known as The Epistles of Juhayman, which was a collection of writings, one epistle lists seven works of al-Albani 
out of a list of twenty recommended for the student of knowledge to read and study, although this particular epistle was not 
written by Juhayman but instead by a close associate. The list recommends in separate lines all of the works of ibn Taymiyyah, 
ibnul-Qayyim, ibn ‘Abdil-Wahhab, plus Ad-Durar as-Saniyyah, which if listed individually would be more than seven, however. But the 
influence of al-Albani on Juhayman and JSM can not be denied. Nonetheless, while al-Albani had an influential role in the care 

for hadith studies and not blind following a particular school of thought, Juhayman later in his first epistle Raf’ al-Iltibas ‘an Millah 
Man Allah Ja ‘alahu Imaman lin-Nas (translated and published by Ahlut-Tawhid Publications simply as Millatu Ibrahim), rebuked 
those whose main zeal was filtering out weak hadith from the authentic while remaining silent about what the rulers were engaged 
in. 


Juhayman the Leader 


Although JSM didn’t have an official leader, Juhayman was indeed the de-facto one. Out of the founders, most of whom were busy 
in their day-to-day jobs, he was the most visible and active one. He led the group in hajj and devoted his time to the da'wah. “I never 
saw him sleeping,” recalled Nasir al-Huzaymi, a valuable source in the adult life of Juhayman, having been a member of JSM and a 
close associate of Juhayman for four years. “He was like a father or brother to everyone, always ready to take care of you... People 
loved him.” Like most beloved leaders, Juhayman had charisma. When he would visit a city, people would ask about him and want 

to sit with him. Hardly anyone, on the other hand, would ask about the other founders. 


In a span of roughly ten years from its founding to 1977, JSM’s popularity and reach spread all throughout the villages, particularly 
in Najd, and even across the Red Sea to Egypt and Sudan. People began to love them and make du’a for them, yearning to learn at 
the hands of the brothers in JSM. However, this drew the attention of the regime and their official scholars, who viewed JSM and 
Juhayman as a threat to their authority. Thus in 1976 the king, Khalid ibn ‘Abdil-‘Aziz, issued a decree commencing the beginning 
of an official government committee adjacent to JSM, the Committee for the Promotion of Virtue and the Prevention of Vice (hayat 
al-amr bil-ma‘ruf wan-nahyi al-munkar). Thereafter, JSM came under pressure from a barrage of allegations and broke apart. 


The Rooftop Meeting 


Mugbil al-Wadi‘i, a member of JSM and present during this time, relates that JSM started being labeled as Khawarij, which didn’t 
gain much traction. Because Muqbil came from a Zaydi background in Yemen and was a teacher at JSM, another accusation, just 
as ridiculous as the first, was that JSM members were from the Shi‘ah. The one that their opponents decided to hold on to was 
some anomalous views JSM or some of its members held. ‘Atiyyah Salim, the judge of Madinah, and ‘Umar al-Amin, an assistant 
at the University of Madinah, then approached Mugbil and questioned him on twelve or so issues. Some of them were lies 
attributed to JSM, others were simply fiqhi views Mugbil and the group held, and some were views they took from al-Albani. 


Afterwards, al-Jaza‘iri and a group of scholars, including Hammad al-Ansari, but minus ibn Baz who had already left Madinah, 
visited Bayt al-Ikhwan. A meeting was held on the rooftop with Juhayman essentially trying to convince him to forego JSM and 
the da'wah. Juhayman and the visiting party clashed. “There is no need for such a da'wah group,” Hammad al-Ansari said, 
“because we are in a land in which its people are callers to Allah and its government establishes the da’wah. If we were in Egypt or 
Sham, where there is much corruption, then there would be no issue.” “In our land, there is enough corruption and ignorance in 
need of da'wah,” was the reply. He wasn't able to respond, Muqpbil relates. 


The meeting ended in a split, with one group, remaining loyal to the cause, following Juhayman, the other following al-Jaza’iri — 
Sulayman ash-Shutaywi and other founders included. Muqbil tried to reconcile between the two factions but Juhayman refused to 
work with them, saying, “I invite to Allah, and they invite to Allah. They are our brothers; but we can not trust them.” He didn’t trust 
them, Muqbil recalls, because when they would hold private council, the regime would be informed afterwards. And how else 
would they know, Juhayman asked? 


With the meeting having failed to produce the desired results, Juhayman and the Ikhwan, as they were now commonly referred to, 
stoking memories of the fierce army that helped establish the third Saudi kingdom, were falsely accused of storing weapons in 
preparation for a coup. A series of raids and arrests soon ensued. But before the police set out to raid Bayt al-Ikhwan to arrest 
Juhayman in particular, he received a tip-off from a police insider. Viewing himself as having only one option, he quickly left for the 
desert with two companions, one of whom was Nasir al-Huzaymi. Others weren't so fortunate; around twenty-five or thirty 
members were arrested in Madinah, and in the following days a few members in other vicinities. But Juhayman was their target, 
and they were eventually released, the fictitious accusations notwithstanding, by the intercession of ibn Baz. 


To avoid detection Juhayman returned to his Bedouin roots, constantly moving between Ha’il, Buraydah, and Hafr al-Batin. At one 
juncture he desired to visit his mother but as soon as he was set to visit, he was informed the regime was watching her. Another 
time Juhayman had to be smuggled to see a dentist who was willing to keep it a secret. For two years he kept this up, always 
careful to avoid a confrontation with the Saudi authorities. “You find their rule and authority established on three principles when 
dealing with the people of knowledge and din,’ Juhayman would later say about the Saudi regime. “If you agree with them and 
remain silent on their falsehood, they bring you close and take you as proof against whoever opposes them; and if you remain 
silent about them, they remain silent about you, perhaps visiting you and sending you gifts...and if you oppose them, they kill you 
with the fallacy...he is a ‘Khariji’. And the closest and clearest example of that is the founder of their state, King ‘Abdul-‘Aziz.” 


‘ABDUL-‘AZIZ IBN SAUD AND THE IKHWAN 


It had been over a decade since ‘Abdul-‘Aziz ibn Saud skillfully captured Riyadh from the hands of his rivals, the House of Rashid, 
in 1901 that he helped inaugurate a revival — in addition to a powerful political asset. Realizing he lacked the manpower and the 
wealth to regain his ancestral kingdom, ibn Saud sought to unite the fickle nomadic tribes in Najd using the force he knew worked: 
Islam and the da’wah to tawhid. It was the same force that united the Arabs fourteen centuries ago and the one that enabled 
Shaykh al-Mujaddid Muhammad ibn ‘Abdil-Wahhab and Imam Muhammad ibn Saud to establish the first Saudi emirate just a few 
centuries before, the seeds of which were still scattered throughout the Peninsula. 


To hone in this sleeping giant, ibn Saud encouraged and funded (later ordering) the settlement of Bedouins. Turning the Bedouins 
into residents had with it multiple advantages: it would be easier to control and develop the oft-moving tribes, who once settled, 
could not simply pack up and move to the other side of warring parties. In addition, it would provide an ample source of which an 
army could be formed. They would be raised and educated on the correct din and the rulings of Islam, where Bedouins were 
historically at a disadvantage compared to townspeople. Here the interests of the ‘ulama and ibn Saud met. The ‘ulama could 
educate and spread the da'wah further, while ibn Saud could direct the ensuing energy for jihad for his personal ambitions to 
spread his reign further and reclaim his forefathers’ kingdom - which, indeed, was his main driving force. 


“Throughout his life Ibn Saud has loved to speak of Islam as a mission entrusted to him,” Muhammad Asad, a close associate of 
ibn Saud around this time, would subsequently say, “and even in later days, when it had long become obvious that kingly power 
weighed more with him than his erstwhile championship of an ideal, his great eloquence has often succeeded in convincing many 
people — perhaps even himself — that this ideal was still his goal.” This isn’t shocking; it is, in fact, the case with most people 
whose forefathers’ were rulers. “I asked you whether anyone of his ancestors was a king,” Heraclius said to Sufyan in 

a hadith recorded by al-Bukhari. “Your reply was in the negative, and if it had been in the affirmative, | would have thought that this 
man wanted to take back his ancestral kingdom.” 


The first settlement was founded at Artawiyah circa 1912 (1330 H.), roughly 160 miles north-west of Riyadh and at the site of 
wells used by caravans travelling to and from Kuwait for trade. It was located in the traditional grazing lands of the Mutayr tribe, its 
leader at the time another powerful chieftain, Faysal ad-Duwaysh. With droves of Bedouins immigrating from the desert, their 


settlement grew into a town of nearly thirty-thousand inhabitants within a few years. Within ten years, 60 other settlements were 
established, while other sources account for 200, with more or less 60,000 men at fighting age. The discrepancies in numbering 
the total of settlements is probably owed to incorporating smaller sections into larger ones, as no two were further than a day’s 
travel, all placed in a line of strategic locations. One settlement in Ghat-ghat, to the west of Riyadh, came to rival that of Artawiyah. 
Situated along the main road to Makkah and the Hijaz, it was settled by Sultan ibn Bijad and his tribe, the ‘Utaybah (Juhayman’s 
tribe). Sajir, another settlement of the ‘Utaybah and the settlement Juhayman was born in, eventually grew into the largest 
settlement, however. Based on brotherhood and establishing an Islamic society to spread the da’wah of tawhid, they were known 
as Ikhwan Man TaAllah (Brothers Who Obey Allah), or simply, the Ikhwan. 


It didn't take long for ibn Saud to feel strong enough to make a push towards the coast, access to which was needed for his British 
supply of arms, and soon to be automobiles mounted with machine-guns, etc. In 1913 he took some 300 men, mostly from the 
Ikhwan, and headed to Hasa and its coastal capital Hufuf, considered a part of Najd but under the suzerainty of the Turks the 
previous fifty years. The assault was successful. Turkish troops holed up in the city’s fort were given the opportunity to surrender 
and withdraw to Basra in the north. They took it, and ibn Saud took, unbeknownst to him and the world and without much fanfare, 
what came to be a large portion of the world’s oil resources. ‘The War to End All Wars’ broke out soon after, and the Ottoman plan 
to send troops to recapture Hasa never occurred. Once the war ended, so did the Ottoman Empire. 


With the fall of the Ottoman Empire and their bloody family feuds, the House of Rashid could no longer stop the tide at its shores. 
The Ikhwan, led by Faysal ad-Duwaysh, conquered Hail in 1921, their last stronghold, effectively making ibn Saud the undisputed 
ruler of Najd — of course, thanks in part to the Ikhwan. Sights were now set towards the Hijaz. 


The Hijaz was ruled by another British-backed Arab, Husayn ibn ‘Ali (d. 1930). With promises of being put atop a “united Arab 
state” from his supporters, he played a key role for the British in breaking down Turkish rule in the Hijaz during WWI. However, he 
was ultimately betrayed and abandoned. After the war, the victors, Britain and France, split up the Arab territories among 
themselves, stifling Husayn’s dream, which he never fully relinquished. The British, however, eventually let his sons administer 
what is now Jordan and Iraq. In 1924, when Kemal Ataturk officially abolished the “caliphate,” Husayn seized on the opportunity to 
declare himself “King of the Arabs” and “Caliph”. In addition to his usurping of rule, he banned the Ikhwan from performing hajj and 
‘umrah. 


The conquest of the Hijaz began with the fall of Taif soon afterward. Although the city was said to be able to put up a stiff 
resistance, upon hearing of the approaching Ikhwan, the son of Husayn and governor of Taif, ‘Ali, and his men who outnumbered 
the Ikhwan and were equipped with better weaponry, fled without a fight. Husayn appealed to the British for support, but all they 
relayed to ibn Saud was to safeguard British nationals, virtually signaling the British would not intervene to save Husayn. Realizing 
his dream was indeed fallacious, Husayn abandoned it and sailed to Greece, taking with him an enormous amount of gold, profits 
he gathered from pilgrims and British subsidies. A mass exodus ensued, and ibn Saud gave orders not to enter the city before him. 
The news took too long, however, and in October of 1924, just months after being barred from Makkah, four men from the Ikhwan 
entered the blessed city as pilgrims to declare its annexation, promising the Muslims therein no harm would come to them. Sultan 
ibn Bijad al-‘Utaybi and two thousand Ikhwan entered the city the next day. Following the sunnah, they promptly destroyed all signs 
of shirk, along with the cigarettes and pipes sold in various cafes. 


Madinah surrendered around a year later. But in order to not upset his new Hijazi subjects, ibn Saud made sure the Ikhwan did not 
enter the city. He was deprived of the glory of entering Makkah and did not want to be deprived of entering the Prophet's City. 
Plotting against the Ikhwan, he handed back power to the merchant families who maintained the Hijaz before, even conspiring 
with the people of Madinah to save their shrines from the mujahidin. After consolidating the Hijaz for what they thought was for 
the sake of tawhid, the Ikhwan headed back east to their settlements in Najd eying Iraq and the Rafidah who resided there. For ibn 
Saud, however, after reclaiming the Hijaz and his ancestral kingdom, and with the British adamant on protecting Iraq, it was time to 
declare an end to jihad. Juhayman, whose father fought alongside Sultan ibn Bijad, recounts what then ensued. 


THE MASSACRE OF SABILLAH 


“They were waging jihad and conquering the land,” Juhayman al-‘Utaybi said of the Ikhwan, “sending to him (i.e., ibn Saud) what is 
due to the leader from spoils, khums, fay, and the like, on the basis he is the Imam of the Muslims. Then, when his authority was 
established and his objective achieved, he allied with the Christians and prevented the continuation of jihad in the path of Allah 
outside of the Peninsula. Thus when they went to fight the mushrikin in Iraq who call on ‘Ali, Fatimah, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn 
along with Allah, he and the scholars of ignorance who were with him called them by the name the people of Islam hate: 
‘Khawarij’... despite the fact the Ikhwan (may Allah have mercy on them) did not revolt against him nor remove a hand from 
obedience. They simply did not obey him when he forbade them from jihad. And this is what is obligatory due to the statement of 
the Prophet (), ‘Obedience is only in what is right’ (agreed upon). And his statement, ‘There is no obedience to the creation in what 
is disobedience to the Creator’ (related by Ahmad and it is an authentic hadith). Hence, it is clear to you their misguidance in 
judging whoever opposes them as a ‘Khariji’. Nevertheless, they deceive the masses of the Muslims who lack insight regarding 
their din and find the scholars of misguidance who give them verdicts without being conscious and fearful of Allah.” 


The tensions and disorder culminated in the Battle of Sabillah in 1929, which, in actuality, was a massacre. While the Ikhwan 


asserted their ambition was purely jihad against the mushrikin, “after calling them ‘Khawarij’” Juhayman tells of the calamitous 
event, “he saddled their brothers who did not go out to fight them. He mobilized them seeking their path and began the fight.” 


Trying to avoid ibn Saud, the Ikhwan sought to go through Kuwait. But the British had it blocked off, forcing a confrontation. When 
the two forces finally met up at Sabillah, the Ikhwan, outnumbered three to one, were not expecting a pitched battle. “When they 
met on the fighting field,” Juhayman continues, “he pushed each from both sides to fight the other. And each one was inciting and 
saying, ‘Worker of tawhid! | am the brother of whoever obeys Allah (i.e., from the Ikhwan)! So what a bloody tragedy it was.” The 
morning of the clash, after the various delegations sent to the camp of ibn Saud proved fruitless, those on ibn Saud's frontlines 
looked to be retreating. The Ikhwan, letting their guard down, followed after them only to be surprised by the cavalcade of motor 
cars mounted with machine guns ibn Saud had hidden. The Ikhwan, the army that helped establish the third Saudi state, were 
subsequently mowed down. It was over in half an hour. 


RASAIL JUHAYMAN AL-‘UTAYBI 


“These are the reasons which led me to not confront them and clarify the truth to them — because | know what they do to those 
who oppose them and that they do not like advisors, rather, they kill them. And | do not want to get close to them nor do | want to 
remain silent about them and the truth; thus there is nothing left except the third,” Juhayman explains from the desert, where he 
was to spend the next two years and where his famous epistles were written and published. Along with writings, Juhayman began 
releasing audio recordings, none of which are still with us. His epistles, however, known collectively as Rasail Juhayman al-‘Utaybi, 
touch on a multitude of issues and demonstrate his creed (‘agidah) and methodology (manhaj) for anyone who wants to know 
them. They were released in batches of one, seven, and four. The first of the epistles (translated and released by Ahlut-Tawhid 
Publications as Millatu Ibrahim) was shown to and approved by ibn Baz and Badi’ud-Din as-Sindi. Huzaymi, who participated in the 
spread of the epistle, recounts how the endorsement of ibn Baz, which came after it had already been printed, had to be manually 
rubber-stamped on the remaining editions. 


The source of the above quotes from Juhayman comes from the batch of four, “Leadership, Allegiance, Obedience, and Removing 
the Deception of the Rulers Covering the Students of Knowledge and Masses” (al-imarah wal-bay‘ah wat-ta‘ah wa kashf talbis al- 
hukkam ‘ala talabat al-‘ilm wal-‘awam), which garners much attention from analysts due to its political orientation. Therein he 
speaks about the different types of emirates, which ones are legitimate and not, plus a refutation of the notion of whoever rebels 
against a ruler is a ‘Khariji’. And despite attempts to malign him as a ‘Takfiri’, although takfir of the Saudi king would have been 
legitimate, he stated, “This does not necessarily imply takfir of them (i.e., the rulers). Rather, whoever displays Islam from among 
them, we judge him as such until his apostasy from it is proven; then we judge him with kufr.” And in another essay directed to the 
rulers and masses of the Muslims (entitled “Nasihah al-Ikhwan ila al-Muslimin wal-Hukkam”, but simply as “An-Nasihah” in today’s 
printed collection; and as “Da’wah al-Ikhwan” in Az-Zilzal), he spoke about striving and speaking against the evils of society and 
those perpetrated by the rulers without the use of the sword, taking a swift jab near the end at the previously mentioned 
committee for remaining silent. 


The first of the seven essays deals primarily with the ahadith speaking about the portents of the Final Days (al-Mahdi, ad-Daijjal, the 
descent of ‘Isa, etc.), giving a glimpse into the mind of Juhayman over a topic he became known for: the Mahdi. “Know,” Juhayman 
says, “that there was much confusion in most of the books authored about the Mahdi, the Dajjal, and the Epic Battles, from not 
distinguishing between the authentic and weak narrations, and a lack of arrangement to the realities. Therefore, we exhausted our 
effort to remedy this issue for the last eight years.” On this point, it is interesting to note, Juhayman considered his time as 
corresponding to the beginning of the hadith stating the Muslims and Romans will contract a peace agreement for some time 
before open war. And as the quote above suggests, and as Huzaymi attests, the Mahdi and the events surrounding him had 
always been a topic of interest for the Ikhwan, similar to many Muslims today. 


“Know,” Juhayman writes about the Mahdi, “that the Prophet () spoke about the emergence of a righteous man from 

his ummah who fills the earth with justice after it had been filled with tyranny and oppression. His name will be as his and from his 
tribe, for he said that he is from Quraysh from the descendents of Fatimah (radiyallahu ‘anha) and that his name is like his (i.e., 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdillah). And he informed [us] that he will rule in the land for seven years and that Allah will rectify [the affairs] in 
a night then he will take refuge in the House, fleeing from the people. Then, a small group will give allegiance to him between the 
Rukn and the Maqam of Ibrahim (‘alayhis-salam) in Makkah. An army will then pass through Madinah [to overtake them] but Allah 
will destroy them in the desert of Madinah.” 


One hadith Juhayman drew upon and considered authentic was recorded by Abu Dawud, ibn Majah, and al-Hakim from Umm 
Salamah; it states the Prophet said, “The Mahdi is from my lineage, from the descendents of Fatimah.” Another, recorded by Abu 
Dawud, from ‘Abdullah ibn Mas‘ud states, “If nothing remained of this life except a day, Allah would lengthen that day until he 
sends a man from my house whose name is mine and whose father’s name is the name of my father. He will fill the earth with 
equity and justice as it had been filled with oppression and tyranny.” Up to this point, the Mahdi hadn't been a focal point for 
Juhayman and the Ikhwan. That changed, however, towards the end of 1978, a year before the Incident at the Haram, when several 
dreams about Muhammad ibn ‘Abdillah al-Qahtani took place. 


THE MAHDI 


There are conflicting reports about who had the first dream, but what is certain, nonetheless, is multiple members of the Ikhwan, 
including Muhammad al-Qahtani’s sister, had dreams implying Juhayman’s brother-in-law was the Mahdi. His name matched the 
one mentioned in the narrations (Muhammad ibn ‘Abdillah) and was believed to be from the lineage of Fatimah. Not everyone was 
convinced, however — Huzaymi being one of them. The issue surrounding the Mahdi created another split. Undeterred and wanting 


to announce the Mahdi was among their midst to the wider community, around six months after the first dream, Juhayman and 
the Ikhwan began planning one of the most daring operations in modern history. Their plan was to inaugurate him in-line with a 
narration recorded by Imam Ahmad from Abu Qatadah, declared authentic by Juhayman, that the Prophet () said, “Allegiance will 
be given to a man (i.e., the Mahdi) between the Rukn and Maqam; and no one will violate the sanctity of the House except its 
people. So when they violate it, do not ask about the destruction of the Arabs.” Al-Bukhari and Muslim recorded a narration from 
‘Aishah of her saying, “The Messenger of Allah said, ‘An army will attack the Ka’bah, but when it reaches the desert, the first and 
last of them will be swallowed’ ” A similar narration states: “Strange it is that people from my ummah will attack the House due to 
aman from Quraysh who took refuge there. Yet when they reach the desert they will be swallowed.” 


Believing in the narrations and interpreting them to be in reference to their situation, Juhayman and the Ikhwan planned to declare 
allegiance to the man they thought fit the description of the Mahdi between the Rukn and Maqam, carrying weapons with them to 
provoke the prophesied army from the North. And on 20 Nov. 1979, they did just that. 


This is where our story ends. There is so much misinformation surrounding the actual siege (or what should have been a siege 
instead of an assault by the Saudi and then French forces) that it would take an ample amount of time to sift through it all and 
properly put each in its place. There is one book that attempted to do that entitled The Siege of Mecca by a belligerent kafir. Apart 
from the kufr and animosity that seeps in, it is a good account of what happened looking at the various actors. 


Note: we don’t condone Juhayman’s decision to enter the Haram with weapons - it was an obvious mistake. But mistakes don't 
remove you from Islam nor the Sunnah. He had a particular misconception that led him to an erroneous interpretation; and for that 
reason, Juhayman, no matter what anyone says, remains a Sunni Muslim - he’s not a Khariji nor a takfiri or mubtadi’. He was a 
knowledgeable man that opposed the corruption of the ruling elite but fell into error in regards to the path to remove it. May Allah have 
mercy on Juhayman. 


The tragedy in no way would have turned into the pitted battle that it did had the Saudi rulers been competent. Instead of rolling tanks 
in the Haram and striking the minarets with artillery fire, what was needed was to open up a line of communication to Juhayman and 
lay siege (Juhayman and his men had only a few supplies and light weapons). The Saudi elite instead shelled the Haram as al-Hajjaj 
did and attempted to storm it with tanks and infantry- which ultimately failed each time with their forces suffering many causalities. 
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